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CHILE— ITS GEOGRAPHY, PEOPLE AND INSTITUTIONS. 

BY JAMES DOUGLAS, .IE., ESQ. 

When I had the pleasure of addressing you more than two years 
ago the embers of war between Bolivia and Chile were smoulder- 
ing. In February, 1879, they broke into a flame; and soon the 
utter powerlessness of the allied forces of Bolivia and Pern to 
confine the war to its original seat and prevent the Anctori- 
ous Chileans occupying the whole sea coast became apparent. 
On sea both foes performed deeds of daring and skillful seaman- 
ship, such as one had begun to think were the lost attributes of the 
naval warfare of a past age, and which were worthy of the teach- 
ing and example of the father of both navies — that eccentric hero. 
Lord DuTidonald, who spent many years of his life in aiding Chile 
and Peru to attain their independence. But on land no single vic- 
tory of any consequence crowned the allied arms or checked the 
irresistible advance of the invader, who still occupies his enemy's 
capital, waiting till a goverment is organized with which to make 
peace. It is by a strange fatality that the two most beautiful capitals 
of the two hemispheres, Paris and Lima, should within eleven years 
have been bombarded by a foreign enemy and then sacked by their 
own lawless population. 

With the details of the war we have not to do, but the question 
comes up for answer, wherein lay the a ast superiority of the Chilean 
over his foe ? 

It is certainly not due to the greater military force of the south- 
ern power, for at sea, when the war broke out, Chile with 54 guns 
opposed Peru with 56, and on land Chile's regular army consisted in 
1875 of : 

Infantry 2,000 

Cavalry 804 

Artillery 3,516 

while at the same date Bolivia mustered 3,000 men and Pera 
13,000 men. 
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But Chile had a reserve force in a national guard of 24,287 men, 
and a still more efficient reserve force in a population accustomed to 
see the law respected by their rulers and to submit to it themselves. 
In the main, Chile won her victory by force of character rather than 
by force of arms; and this character owes its formation, like na- 
tional character always, to many concurrent influences. 

Chile was the poorest dependency of Old Spain, as well as the 
most remote and inhospitable. Instead of replenishing the national 
treasury, she drew on it for about three-quarters of a million annu- 
ally. Her exports in 1790 were a little wheat and about $1,300,000 
worth of gold, silver and copper. Poverty saved her, therefore, 
from that horde of hungry officials who flocked to the colonies from 
Old Spain, not for love of the colonists, but to glut themselves with 
the spoils. All official posts, even to inferior judgeships, were filled 
by nominees from the rapacious mother-country. At Lima the 
Viceroy held his court, the headquarters of officialism and corrup- 
tion. Peru yielded great wealth of the precious metals, on which 
the Crown levied her dues, and of which dues the officials stole their 
full share. Peru, moreover, kept up a brisk trade for those days 
with old Spain in many vegetable and animal productions peculiar 
to the tropics. But while to look after trade, officials are needed, to 
raise the staples of trade, bone and sinew are required; and these 
neither the Spanish official nor land-owner would exercise in such 
ignominious pursuits. The Indian population, weak and exhausted 
by hard usage, being insufficient to supply the needs of agriculture, 
the negro was introduced, and with him another element of future 
social and political anarchy. From this evil, also, the poverty of 
Chile's soil saved her. At the same time her severer climate had 
bred a more sturdy, indigenous race, and demanded more in- 
dustrious habits from their Spanish conquerors. 

The story of the easy overthrow of the great sensuous empire of 
the Incas by Pizarro and his little band of adventurers is one of the 
romances of history. Northern Chile was the most remote of the 
provinces which yielded an uncertain fealty to the Incas and which 
they had wisely connected with the centre of empire by including it 
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within their wonderful system of roads. Thither Almegro, Pizzaro's 
lieutenant, marched with a handful of men. In the Copiopo valley, 
the first fertile strip in northern Chile, he was received without re- 
sistance and given gold ; but as he traversed range after range, in 
his pi'ogress southward, he was met with hard knocks, not treasure, 
and for six years with difficulty held his own against coalitions of 
the Indian tribes. He fortified the hill of Santa Lucia, at the head 
of the great valley, and there, with the keen appreciation of the 
present and future fitness of sites which we generally find guides 
the pioneers of civilization, he and Valdivia founded the capital of 
the kingdom of Chile. 

Valdivia succeeded him, but Valdivia carried his conquests only 
300 miles further south, where he met the invincible tribe of the 
Araucanians, who have since successfully resisted every attempt 
at subjugation, whether made by Old Spain or Chile. Such was the 
sturdy stuff out of which the peon population of Chile has been 
moulded. 

And the Spaniard who emigrated thither did not find nature 
willing to support him without an effort on his own part. The 
climate being dry and the country mountainous, there was but little 
fertile valley land to be offered him compared with the area of sterile 
mountain side, which, at best, produces verdure sufiicient to feed 
cattle. The original grants, therefore, allotted to the settlers an ex- 
panse of territory wide enough to be tempting, but which could be 
of value only to those wealthy enough to possess great herds of 
cattle. And in those early days there sprung up a system of modi- 
fied serfdom, helpful alike to landlord and tenant, which still exists 
and has not been without its political influence under the Republic. 

The haciendado permitted the enkelino to occupy a certain space 
of irrigated valley land and to feed so many head of cattle on the 
hillside in return for so many days' work. The enkelino has no 
proprietary right, but custom has made his tenure of his holding 
sure, and thus for generations the same family has occupied the 



* It Is a curious coincidence that the Araucanians south and the Yaqui In- 
dians on the west coast north of the equator, should tlie one have been able to 
maintain their independence against Old Spain and Chile, the other ao-ainst 
Old Spain and Mexico. 
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same rancho, and by slow degrees, in some few cases, grown rich. 
One is reminded of the somewhat similar system by which the 
French Government tempted both the seigneur and the paysan to 
emigrate to New France by ceding to the seigneur miles of territory 
from which he was obliged to rent to the censitaire his farm at a 
nominal sum, but which the censitaire could not transfer without 
payment of lods et ventes, or a mutation fine of one-twelfth. 

Thus there grew up in Chile a powerful land-owning class on 
which the rural population was virtually dependent, and which, 
though not allowed to hold offices of state under the old regime, 
was never overshadowed by a political class, and which, after the 
declaration of independence and after fourteen years of struggle 
against the radical elements of the towns, gained political control 
and framed a constitution with a view to holding it. 

The revolution in Chile was, through their influence, conducted 
very differently, and to a very different issue than elsewhere among 
Spain's revolted colonies. 

She, like the other South American colonies, remained in pro- 
found peace till the abdication of Charles IV. of Spain in favor of 
Joseph Bonaparte, and his quarrel with his son Ferdinand VII. In 
imitation of the mother country, juntas were formed in Chile to 
support the cause of Ferdinand ; but the colonial authorities, what- 
ever their leaning might be, rigorously opposed such assumption of 
political activity, foreseeing clearly whither it would lead. It thus 
arose that during the first stage of the war — from 1810-1815 — 
although the colonial juntas nominally acted for Ferdinand, and 
headed their documents with his name, they were treated as revo- 
lutionary bodies endeavoring to throw off the Spanish yoke. 

On September 18th, 1810, was held the first provincial assembly 
of Santiago, which in the following year resigned its power to a 
congress representing more constituencies. This congress — or 
junta gubernativa — undertook to govern in the interest of the 
legitimate sovereign of Spain, and in opposition to the constituted 
authorities. It enacted at least one notable measure — it threw open 
the ports of Chile to the commerce of the world. For four years 
the country was agitated by the double warfare between royalists 
and patriots, and between one patriot leader and another, and 
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junta ioWoweA junta, each acting under the veriest shadow of legiti- 
mate authority, till Ossario landed from Peru with 5,000 Spanish 
veterans and defeated the combined bands of patriots, whose leaders 
had been public-spirited enough to lay aside their feuds and resist 
the common enemy. 

The more prominent patriots sought refuge in the Argentine 
Republic, across the Andes, where the revolution had already been 
successful ; and well they did, for Spanish vengeance, in its short- 
sighted vindictiveness, fell with such vehemence on those who had 
even wished well to the patriot cause, without assisting it, as to 
warn all chief conspirators on peril of life to keep beyond reach. 
So stringent were the measures of Ossario and his successors that 
ere two years had elapsed what royalist sympathy there was 
amongst the inhabitants had been converted into patriotic zeal, and 
all classes were ready to welcome and aid a military expedition of 
rescue which the refugees had organized in the Argentine Republic, 
and which, under Don Jose de Martin and Don Bernardo O'Hig- 
gins, completely routed the royalist army at Chacabuco. 

The declaration of Chilean independence, which had in the pre- 
vious struggle been implied but not claimed as the aim of the 
patriots, was now made, and O'Higgins, who had been foremost in 
obtaining relief from beyond the Andes and in conducting the 
military operations of the invading force, was proclaimed Dictator 
Hostilities lasted actively till 1822, and were not concluded till 
1826; at first conducted as legitimate warfare, but latterly, when 
the remnant of the royalist army allied itself with its old uncon- 
quered and unconquerable enemy, the Araucanian Indians, as a 
guerilla struggle. The Dictatorship was furthermore marked by 
the successes of a hastily extemporized Chilean navy, and by the 
glorious achievements of Chilean forces under Lord Cochrane in 
Peru. One cannot but admire the energy and skill shown by the 
Dictator, and the utter abnegation of all self-interest in furthering 
the patriot cause shown by the rich in devoting their means, and by 
the poor in giving their services. And yet, at the height of his 
glory, O'Higgins laid down his office at the dictation of an assembly 
of influential Santiaginos, when it became evident that he aimed at 
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exercising absolute power. It is true that this self-constituted 
congress was backed by similar assemblies in Conception and Co- 
quimbo. Yet it is significant of the real source of the influence by 
which the future political constitution of Chile was shaped, that 
O'Higgins yielded unconditionally to the demands of the wealthy 
landowners of the capital, not to the intimidation of a turbulent 
rabble. This revolution was brought about by self-constituted 
deliberative assemblies, not by mobs; and the strangest phase of 
all is, that one of these peaceable movements was headed by General 
Friere, who divided with O'Higgins himself the fealty of the army. 

Already parties were divided into Liberal and Conservative; the 
extreme left wing of the former was in favor of such exti'eme 
measures as have undoubtedly tended to promote the ill-success of 
independent government in the States of Columbia; the extreme 
right of the Conservatives longed for, though it dare not express 
desire, for return to Spanish subjection. Till 1833, when the exist- 
ing constitution was accepted by Congress, there were many 
changes of administration and frequent revolutionary agitations. 
The first provisional constitution was so unrepublican that the 
Senate would have been virtually a House of Lords. In 1828 the 
Liberals were in power and framed a constitution with opposite 
tendencies, which was adopted, subject to i-evision ; but before 
the revision was effected the Conservatives came into office, im- 
pressed their ideas on the constitution as finally accepted, and 
remained in power until the last Presidential election, using their 
power not only to enforce its provision» but to pass measures, if 
anything, exaggerating its tendencies. 

With the passage of the constitution, the stable history of the 
Chilean Republic begins. No Dictator has since occupied the 
President's chair; no Presidential election has been cai-ried by force; 
Congress has never been intimidated, nor the choice of the people 
overtly interfered with. 

Almost contemporaneously with the passage of the constitution, 
the national guard was created to take the place of a large standing 
army, and to this is attributable the fact that the influential men of 
Chile have generally been civilians, not military men as in Peru. 
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The President of Chile has heretofore been elected for a term of 
five years, but the constitution permitted his re-election for another 
term — a right which every President has availed himself of. The 
first President, General Prieto, reigned ten years, and took as his 
Prime Minister, Don Diego Portales, a man to whom Chile owes 
more than to any of her statesmen, for the wisdom with which he 
carried into action the provisions of his new constitution, creating 
a national guard, inaugurating a system of public schools, found- 
ing higher institutions of learning, reforming the administration of 
justice, opening up public lines of communication, and generally 
doing well and wisely the work of the creator of a new nation. But 
he belonged to the Conservative party, had been influential in 
giving a Conservative tone to the constitution, displaced the array 
by the formation of the national guard, and fell a victim to his 
own intrepidity, for he was taken prisoner by the chief of a division, 
which he was reviewing, prior to its departure for the Peru-Bolivian 
war, and foully assassinated — the only Chilean statesman who has 
met that fate. 

It was under President Prieto that the existing constitution was 
accepted by Congress. In laying it before the people the President 
said of those who framed it: "They had no other aim than your in- 
terests, and to advance them they endeavored to lay down rules for 
the administration of government adapted to your special circum- 
stances. Setting aside theories, which are as visionary as they are 
impracticable, they have fixed their attention on discovering the 
best means of securing forever public order and tranquility against 
the risks of party strife, to which heretofore they have been ex- 
posed." 

The strife heretofore had been maintained by the Conservative party 
against their Radical opponents, now fairly defeated, and it is perhaps 
only natural, and certainly not without precedent, that the victor 
should regard his success as the salvation of his country, and thus 
regarding it should sometimes stretch his advantages beyond the 
limits of fair play. The constitution and the laws passed in con- 
formity with it, therefore, favor the interests of Conservatism 
and the continued possession of office by whatever party may 
hold it. 
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I. — Absolute centralization of power, 
II. — A contracted suffrage, 

III. — The absence of a large standing army give the Government 
the means of making its influence felt so powerfully in controlling 
elections, and deprive its enemy of two weapons which have been 
used so adroitly by so-called popular leaders, when in opposition, 
that it is not to be wondered at if the Conservative party which 
framed the constitution in 1832 should still administer it in 1881. 

I. — The Presidential electoral machinery resembles that of this 
country. The President is assisted by Ministers, who need not be 
members of Congress, but who by virtue of their office have seats 
in the House, may take part in debate, must answer questions 
afifecting the conduct of affairs in their departments, but may 
not vote. The President must consult a Council of State on 
some important subjects, and may consult it on others. All high 
oflicial appointments, whether diplomatic or executive, are in the 
absolute gift of the President. All subordinate nominations must 
be submitted for confirmation to the Senate. He may veto any act 
of the House, and the vetoed bill cannot be brought up for re-dis- 
cussion that session, but may be passed over his veto by a two-thirds 
majority at a subsequent one. 

The powers and functions of the House of Congress and the 
Senate do not materially differ from those of other representative 
assemblies, though the tactics used are sometimes original. For 
instance, in 1871, when I was in Chile, the Houses met according to 
law on June 1st. On July the 25th the election for President, or 
rather for members to compose the electoral college, was to take 
place. It was consequently inconvenient that Government should 
be questioned either as to the part officials were taking in the can- 
vass, or on any matters the answer to which might be turned to the 
disadvantage of the official candidate. The Government, therefore, 
kept so many of their adherents out of the House each sitting that 
there rarely was a quorum. 

In the executive and legislative departments of Government we 
detect a compromise between the systems of Great Britain and this 
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country, but in the internal administration of affairs all resemblance 
ceases, and we recognize a strict resemblance to Spanish methods. 

According to Chap. IX., Art. 115 of the Constitution, the Re- 
public of Chile is divided into provinces, the provinces into de- 
partments, the departments into sub-delegations, and Hib-delega- 
tions into districts. 1. The superior government of each province, 
in all branches of the administration, resides in an intendente, who 
is to exercise the government in accordance with the laws, and in 
obedience to the orders and instructions of the President of the 
Republic, of whom he is the natural and immediate agent. 2. 
The government of each department resides in a governor, subor- 
dinate to the intendente of the province. 3. The sub-delega- 
tions are ruled by suh-delegados subordinate to the governor of 
the department, and nominated by him. 4. Each district is under 
an inspector nominated by and receiving his instructions from the 
^uh-delegados. 

There is thus a series of Government officials centering in the 
President, and distributed to the smallest divisions of the country; 
sitting as presiding officers of all municipal councils; without whose 
sanction the simplest municipal act cannot be performed nor a 
municipal tax levied; whose duty it is to watch over the judges and 
report any irregularity in their conduct, and to inform their 
superiors of all that comes before the courts of any public interest; 
whose first care, one may well believe, though the law does not 
prescribe it, must be to note the political proclivities of every influ- 
ential man within their ken, and to take such steps as are deemed 
best to frustrate his plans if adverse, or further them if the re- 
verae. 

The laws are conclusive against official interference at elections, 
and the Government always issues stringent orders to the same effect; 
but human nature would be differently constituted here than else- 
where, if the nineteen intendentes of provinces, the sixty and more 
governors of departments, the hosts of sub-delegados and the 
swanns of inspectors, all of whom are dependent on the issue of the 
struggle for the maintenance of their power and emoluments, stood 
neutral, and did not use their immense influence, directly or indi- 
rectly, to further the cause of the leader, who they, at any rate, know 
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will further their own, even though the Government they serve re- 
pudiates showing favor to an official candidate. 

II. — The framers of the constitution looked upon universal suf- 
frage as one of the visionary and impracticable theories to be 
avoided, and therefore imposed as qualification that voters should 
be able to read and write, and should possess a certain income 
or quantity of property, the amount to be fixed anew every ten 
years. 

The result is that, in the last Presidential election, in a popula- 
tion of 2,002,o9'7, there were only 49,047 voters, or 1 in 41. The 
property qualification excludes all below the Artisan class, and thus 
dimishes accordingly the demand on the bribery fund of the oppos- 
ing parties; for it must be admitted, that the value of the vote held 
by all below the rank of professional men is rated at whatever it 
will sell for, and a qualification ticket, especially if the contest is 
to be close and sharp, has a recognized money value. 

III. — But Portales supplied his country with a better safeguard 
against violent political changes by abolishing a standing army than 
by passing the most exclusive electoral laws; for revolutionary lead- 
ers in Spanish America have been generally military politicians, who 
have not resorted to the farce of a plebiscite, but to the more uner- 
ring weapon, a standing army, whereby to compass their ambi- 
tious schemes. General Prieto succeeded General Bulnes, the 
successful hero of the Peru-Bolivian war. But his successors in 
the Presidential chair have all been civilians. One of the results of 
the present war is that General Maquedano, the conqueror of Lima, 
accepted the nomination for President.* Had the successes of the 
late war been won by any other Government than that of the power- 
ful landowning class, we might fear the relapse of Chile into mili- 
tary dictatorshipism, but the Conservative party has wealth and 
cohesiveness with which to oppose so fatal an issue, and in its oppo- 
sition to militarism it would be backed by the Liberal leaders, 
many of whom are men of gi-eat intelligence and probity and 
patriotism. 



Happily he has not been elected. 
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What the boundaries of Chile hereafter will be is even more 
uncertain than what they have been in the past. So exceedingly 
ambiguous is the description in the Chilean constitution of the 
limits of her territory, that there has been ample ground for contro- 
versy with her neighbors. The first article of the constitution 
reads : " The territory of Chile extends from the Desert of Atacama 
to Cape Horn, and from the Cordillera of the Andes to the Pacific 
Ocean, comprising the Archipelago of Chiloe, all the adjacent 
islands and the San Juan Fernandez group." The description is 
taken from the old colonial register, the " Audiencia e Chancel- 
laria real de Santiago de Chile," and defined accurately enough the 
isolation of Spain's poorest dependency — hemmed in by a desert, a 
mountain chain and the sea. And it also answered well enough to 
distinguish Chile from the other members of Bolivia's contemplated 
confederation of free States, any one of which, in the first flush of 
brotherly love, would have deemed it ignoble to haggle about a 
strip of territory, even if it had been accounted of any value. But 
circumstances speedily changed. It was soon discovered that inde- 
pendence and uniformity of political institutions did not eradicate 
jealousy, or curb national ambition, and in course of time, from the 
Atacama Desert — rather a wide boundary line, then supposed to be 
valueless — has been uncovered one treasure after another, till it is 
no wonder if the .ingenuity of the best of neighbors should be stim- 
ulated to find fresh excuses for aggression. 

The constitution assigns to Chile the western slope of the Andes 
as far as Cape Horn; but though the Andes seem to be lost in the 
sea before the -southern apex of the continent is reached, Chile can 
hardly be blamed for planting the penal colony of Punta Arena in 
the Straits of Magellan. Not content with that, she contends that 
the whole eastern slope of the continent south of the Rio Negro, which 
takes its rise in the Cordillera in lat. 36 degs. and flows into the 
Atlantic, and therefore all Patagonia is hers. Patagonia may be 
of little value, but the Straits of Magellan have become a highway 
of commerce since steam permitted the abandonment of the cir- 
cuitous Cape route for the shorter but more dangerous passage 
of the Straits, and Chile showed foresight in taking possession of 
them. The Argentine Republic holds a different view of the 
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question, which revives every few years, and is discussed with a 
bitterness which portends war.* 

The sea alone disputes with Chile possession of her rocky coast 
from Cape Horn northward for 1,300 miles to the 35th parallel of 
south latitude. There Bolivia claimed that her jurisdiction began, 
while Chile wished to push her boundary north to the 22d degree, 
though she did not insist on fixing it further noith than the 23d. 
In the colonial days Peru and Chile were contiguous. Bolivia 
then had no existence. It branched off from Peru, and consti- 
tuted itself a separate power only after the revolution had 
broken out. Previously to that, tlie interior of what is now 
Bolivia existed as Peru Alto, under a distinct colonial organiza- 
tion suboi'dinate to Peru Bajo; but on the coast, according to cer- 
tain colonial documents, it would seem that the 35th parallel of 
south latitude was regarded as dividing the kingdoms of Peru and 
Chile. However, a degree more or less evidently mattered little, 
for a map prepared by order of the Spanish King, in 1 790, and the 
official report of the then Viceroy, defined the limits of Chile as 
between the 22d and 28th degree south latitude. Amidst such dis- 
crepancies, Chile was able to make out a strong case when the dis- 
covery of guano within the debateable ground gave her a motive 
for extending her power as far as she reasonably could to the north, 
and she showed her moderation in not demanding that the 22d degree 
instead of the 23d degree be the dividing line. War was averted 
by compromise; for, by the treaty of 186&, it was agreed that the 
24th parallel should divide the two countries, but that the Republic 
of Chile and the Republic of Bolivia should divide equally the pro- 
ducts of the deposits of guano already discovered, or which might 
hereafter be discovered in the territory comprised between the de- 
grees 23 and 25 of south latitude. Yet so little value did this export 
then possess, that it was not till 1870 that a commission was ap- 
pointed to determine and mark the points corresponding to the 
25th, 24th and 23d parallels, and to run the lines inland across the 

*TnK Chile Boundabt. — London, July 3. — Advie'es received from Bue- 
nos Ayres, under date of June 8th, are as follows: "The boundary question 
with Chile will be arranged by treaty without recourse to arbitration. The 
Andes will form the dividing line, and the straits up to Point Dungeness are 
to belong to Chile, while the Argentine Republic will have the whole of Pata- 
gonia. Great satisfaction is felt at the settlement of the question." 
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desert from the coast to the Cordillera. Just thpn all Chile was 
excited by news of the recent discovery of a new silver region 40 
leagues inland from the coast, and not far from, if not within, the 
neutral zone. Those Bolivians who have intelligence devote their 
minds to politics and revolution. The mass of the people are as 
ignorant of what passes outside their own villages as the outside 
world is igorant of them. To the Bolivian mines of Caracoles 
there did not flock, therefore, Bolivian miners from famous Potosi, 
but Chileans from Chanarcillo. Chilean science also soon erected 
splendid silver-reducing works at Autofogasta on the Bolivian 
coast, and Chilean capital ran a railroad over the desert 
towards the mines. Autofogasta was also, even at that 
date, the seat of another Chilean industry. It was then the 
most southerly point at which had been opened the beds of nitre 
that underlie the Pampas above the coast breastwork of the Pacific 
from Arica, for 450 miles southward even to Taltal, in Chile. Lan- 
guishing attempts to exploit this valuable salt from Autofogasta had 
been made by Valparaiso merchants. On the very confines, there- 
fore, of Chilean territory, there sprung up two industries worked by 
Chilean labor, developed by Chilean skill and sustained entirely by 
Chilean capital. Since 1870, the exportation from Autofogasta has 
grown from an insignificant quantity to one and a half million of 
quintals annually, and the Chilean population engaged in mining 
saltpetre and silver on Bolivian soil has come to reach 15,000. 

The present conflict seems to have arisen out of the determination 
of Bolivia to tax the produce of the Autofogasta Nitre Works and the 
Caracoles Silver Mine, contrary to treaty stipulations with Chile. 
One result will certainly be the extension of her boundary northward 
far beyond the limits of her former claims. The outline of the re- 
public heretofore, as laid down in Chilean maps, but not admitted 
by her neighbors, was, therefore, composed of the Pacific coast, from 
lat. 24° S. to the Straits of Magellan, with all adjacent islands, in- 
cluding Terra del Puego ; the Atlantic coast running northward to 
the mouth of the Rio Negro, the course of that river to its source 
in the Cordillera in lat. 36°, the summits of the Cordillera, thence 
northward to lat. 24° and that parallel westward from the Cordillera 
to the Pacific. 
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Within this range, from north to south of over 53°, there is of 
necessity every grade of climate, from tropical heat in the Atacama 
Desert to perpetual winter on the island of Diego Ramirez, south 
of Cape Horn. And thus Chile possesses through her great north 
and south extension, what Bolivia and Peru enjoy through stretch- 
ing across the Andes, viz. : at all seasons of the J^&r, in some part 
or other of her territory, tropical heat and Arctic cold. 

Nevertheless, at any given spot, the temperature is wonderfully 
equal. The thermometric extremes are slight between midwinter 
and midsummer, and at distant points the differences are less than 
might be expected, as shown by the following table of average 
temperatures : 



Temperature 
of 


Lat. 


For the Month 
of 


Highest 
Average. 


For the Month 
of 


Lowest 
Average. 


Copiopo 

Santiago 

Port Monte. .. 


37.10 
33.36 
41.30 


January. 
.January. 
January. 


74° F. 
71° F. 
63° F. 


June. 
June. 
June. 


51.8° F. 
42° F. 
44° F. 



The coast of Peru, though it stretches through 19° of latitude, is 
rainless and barren from end to end. Northern Chile retains the 
same character, but owing to the lowering of the Andes south of 
Valparaiso, and • owing to Central Chile, being within the zone of 
variable winds, there is a gradual transition in proceeding from north 
to south, from a climate absolutely dry to an atmosphere so charged 
with moisture that rains and fogs are almost perpetual. From the 
following observations, taken in 1869, the increase of the i-ainfall. 
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IS 



in proceeding from north to south, is clearly shown by the number 
of days in which rain fell : 





Coplop6. 

Lat. 87" 10' 


Serena. 
Lat.3g° 51' 


Santiago. 
Lat. 33° 26'. 


Talca. 

Lat.35° 85' 


Valdivia. 

Lat. 39° 50-. 


Port Montt. 
Lat. 41° 30'. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.... 

October. 

November. . . 
December . . . 



















3 

1 


1 

3 

1 






1 
5 
3 
3 
5 
5 
3 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 

6 
No obs. 
7 
6 
9 
7 
6 
3 
3 


No obs. 
No obs. 
No obs. 
No obs. 
No obs. 

10 

31 

15 

14 

14 

14 

30 


15 
11 
19 
5 
31 
SO 
38 
18 
15 
16 
14 
33 







7 


36 


50 


108 
cr Months.) 


305 



In 1869, therefore, there was not one rainy day in Copiopo, on 
the southern confine of the Atacama Desert; in Serena, which lies 
on the northern confine of the fertile zone, rain fell on seven days, 
whereas in Port Montt there were 205 rainy days to 160 fine. 

The influence on vegetation of such striking climatic differences 
is, of course, very remarkable. At Copiop6 the coast is absolutely 
ban-en ; at and about Serena abundance of cacti and aloes, oxalis 
shrubs and a few trees besprinkle the hills ; in the neighbor- 
hood of Santiago and Valparaiso, the ground is mottled with 
trees, and those chiefly of evergreen varieties, with thick glossy 
leaves ; but ere Talca is reached, the zone of forest is entered; and 
south of that, throughout the Araucanian country, and till the 
climate becomes too severe to foster vegetation, dense forests of 
large, hardy trees clothe the country from the seashore to the 
summit of the Cordillera. 

The influence of the rain-fall is no less marked upon the rivers. 
In the extreme north, the river valleys are dry from their very 
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sources. The Copiopo is the first river that sustains vegetation to 
within twenty miles of its mouth. The next principal rivers to the 
south, the Huasco and Elqui, fertilize their valleys at all season to 
the very sea ; but the country lying between and beyond the valleys 
is uncultivatable ; for the water supply being derived entirely from 
the melting snows of the Andes, the arable land is confined to the 
narrow river bottoms. But south of Coquimbo, streams take their 
rise in the coast and central ranges, and rain always falls abundantly 
in the winter time, redeeming the country, therefore, from complete 
sterility. Yet it is not till the latitude of Conception is reached, 
that artificial irrigation can be dispensed with. The rivers of Chile 
are therefore all in all to her. They are small, and rush with rapid 
flow from the crags of the Cordillera, across the fertile longitudinal 
valleys and through gaps they have cut in the Central and Coast 
ranges. Those of the north are absorbed before they reach the sea ; 
those of Central Chile are raj)id to their very mouths ; but there 
are rivers in the south that enter the ocean by broad estuaries, which 
will some day or other be the harbors of thriving ports. 

The mountain system consists of three ranges, which are, however, 
very unequally developed in different sections. They all attain 
their greatest prominence in the latitude of Santiago. Near there 
the main chain rises to the towering height of 22,415 feet in the 
peak of Aconcagua, which is supported by other giants almost as 
lofty, Tepungato, 22,038 feet, and the volcano of San Jose, 18,144 
feet high. From Santiago, as our standpoint, if we look south- 
ward, the eye travels over a fertile plain which stretches far beyond 
the range of vision, between high, steep mountain ranges, that en- 
close it at about twenty miles apart. Turning round and looking 
northward, we see close at hand a cross range which terminates 
the valley in that direction, and unites the magnificent longitudinal 
mountain chains. To the east are the three stupendous cones, whose 
height we have just given, sui mounting the solid wall of the Andes, 
the lowest pass of which in this latitude, the Uspellata, is 11,928 
feet above the sea ; while to the west, the rim of the stupendous 
trough in which we stand is formed of another wall of rock, which 
would be accounted high, were it not face to face with such a 
mountain mass as the main chain here presents. This, the Cordillera 
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Central, attains in this latitude an average height of about 7,000 
feet, though the Robles and some of its peaks rise above this level. 
The Central range sinks westward into the Coast valley, called at 
one place the valley of Casa Blanca, at another the Acoa, and fur- 
ther north the Melon. Between this valley and the sea, rises the 
Cordillera de la Costa, (the Coast range), much lower than the pre- 
ceding, and descending, without any wide intervening plain, into 
the Pacific. 

In these three ranges, therefore, we have three huge rock waves, 
decreasing in height and in distance from each other as they roll 
from the interior to the coast. The troughs between the ranges 
constitute the fertile portions of the country. 

From the northern part of the province of Santiago, where the 
main range culminates in Aconcagua and the Central range culmi- 
nates in the Robles mountains southward for 360 miles, these three 
ranges run with wonderful parallelism, alternating with their inter- 
vening valleys. But in the northern part of the province of 
Valdivia .the Central and Coast ranges coalesce, all trace of the 
intervening valley disappeai-s and the main valley attains its 
greatest width. 

Further south the Coast range is submerged, its highest peaks 
appearing in the Chiloe Archipelago ; and reluctantly the main 
range relinquishes the valley it has sheltered for nigh 1,000 miles 
to the all-devouring sea, and the great valley becomes the Gulf of 
Ancud and Coroovado. The glory of the Cordillera has by this 
time departed, the sea breaks against the base of a shattered and 
dwarfed breastwork and soon obliterates all traces of it as an un- 
broken range. 

Tracing the mountain ranges northward from their culminating 
points in the province of Santiago, we find they stamp the northern 
part of Chile with a close general resemblance in configuration to 
the southern. The main chain, or Cordillera proper, declines in 
height, till in the Atacama Desert it almost loses the characters of a 
mountain range. From the head of the valley of Santiago, for 
over two hundred miles to Vallenar, it is difficult to trace any order 
in the oi-ographic system, so broken and interrupted are the longi- 
tudinal chains by cross spurs and by river valleys. But even amidst 
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tlie confusion of mountains, the three ranges, with rudiments of 
intervening valleys, may be distinguished ; and at Vallenar (the 
Irish Ballenar, the native place of the O'Higgins family) commences 
another great plain, that of Algaroyal, the representative in the 
north of the southern valley of San Fernando or Santiago, bounded 
as it is by the Cordillera to the east and a central range to the west, 
and extending for hundreds of miles northward, till it merges into 
the elevated slopes of the Atacama Desert. Between the range, 
which bounds this valley seaward, and the Coast range there is not 
as well defined a depression as the valley of Casa Blanca, but a 
Coast range may be traced from south to north, as distinct from the 
Central range. In the extreme north, however, all the prominent 
features of the geography of the south disappear, and valleys and 
ranges, instead of losing themselves in the sea, merge themselves 
apparently into the barren elevated plateau of the Atacama Desert, 
whish ascends by a gradual slope from the high coast bluff to the 
summit of the Andes, without any marked depressions or salient 
lines. 

The scenery of Central Chile possesses remarkably grand features, 
but is sombre and solemn rather than beautiful. The scantiness of 
the vegetation and the nakedness of the mountain sides, even of 
snow above the snow level, render it gloomy. Here and there only 
is the monotony relieved by the presence of water and fertility, and 
nowhere more pleasantly than along the line of theValparaiso & San- 
tiago Railroad. These commercial and political centres of the coun- 
try lie almost on the same parallel, but separated by the Coast and 
Centi-al ranges. The valleys of the Quilpue and Aconcagua 
rivers were taken advantage of by the railroad engineers to reach 
the base of the Central range, where first any serious engineering 
difficulties occurred — difficulties which, however, were readily over- 
come by the energy of Henry Meigs, who completed the road from 
this point, and by his success here was emboldened to attempt still 
much more difficult feats in Peru. The bed of the Quilpue, dry in 
summer, opens out upon the sea at Viiia del Mar, four miles north 
of Valparaiso. To reach it, the road runs on shelves or through 
tunnels, excavated from the steep sea-cliffs. Up the valley of the 
Quilpue it then winds for twenty-two miles to Limache. Here it 
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leaves the Quilpue and passes the dividing range by a tunnel, 
into the valley of the Aconcagua, which it strikes at Quillota. 
Heretofore it has run in a general northeast direction; now it 
alters its course to east, and follows the Aconcagua river to 
Llallai. At this spot, the river and valley bend away to the north- 
east ; but Santiago, the destination to be reached, lies to the south- 
east, and intervening rises the Central range at the point of its 
greatest elevation. 

The scenery all along the line from Valparaiso to Santiago is very 
characteristic of Central Chile. The bare sea barrier passed, and 
the valley of the Quilpue entered, the train in summer time crosses 
and recrosses its empty bed and barren banks; but every minute 
affords glimpses up the steep gulches, with which heavy rains have 
furrowed its enclosing hills. In these gulches, perennial springs 
maintain perennial verdure, and nothing can be prettier than some 
of the country houses, belonging to Valparaiso merchants, which, 
with their gardens and orchards, fill some of these ravines. In this 
glorious climate, the trees need not be planted far apart in order 
that the sun's rays may reach the ripening fruit. Peach and pear 
trees are wrapped into one matted mass by vines, and in these shel- 
tered nooks the palm and other trees and shrubs, indigenous to far 
northern latitudes, flourish. Limache and Quillota.are, like all Chilean 
country towns, as silent as if uninhabited, and as unbeautiful and 
inconvenient as long rows of one-storied, red-tiled, adobe buildings, 
with large gateways and small windows, often unglazed, but shut- 
tered and iron-grated, lining streets, paved with round stones, 
without sidewalks, but with open sewers, can make them. 

The train enters the valley of Quillota from that of the Quilpue 
on issuing from the San Pedro tunnel, a'Bd in doing so it enters a 
scene of great beauty. Away ahead rises the Central range, so 
high that the Cordillera cantiot be seen above it; but to the north- 
east, through the gap made by the river, can be seen the Andes, 
culminating in its supreme peak — Aconcagua. The broad, level 
expanse of the Melon valley, enclosed on both sides by high ranges 
and streaked with straggling villages and rows of poplars, opens on 
the Quillota from the left,; and the Acoa valley, the continuation of 
the Melon, recedes to the right, the whole forming the plain inter- 
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mediate between the Central and Coast ranges, second in extent and 
fertility only to the gi-eat valley of Santiago. For mile after mile 
the road passes through scenery full of familiar objects in strange 
juxtaposition with others never seen in such society. There are long 
avenues of gigantic poplars, lining the roads as stiffly as in the 
Netherlands, and within the same coup Wceil palm trees, with their 
feathery crowns, as graceful as any on the Isthmus. In the same 
orchard with the pear and peach, the vine, the olive and the walnut, 
are the chirimoyo and the banana. 

As Llaillai, at the head of the Aconcagua, is approached, the Central 
range stands like a wall in the way, so steep that none but the bravest 
engineers would ever have contemplated the possibility of scaling it 
with an iron road. Llaillai is already 1,280 feet above the sea; but 
from here, at the base of this range, to Montenegro, the summit is 
only eight miles, following the sinuosities of the road, yet the differ- 
ence in level is 1,192 feet. On the summits rise two streams: one, the 
Lampa, flows eastward with a gradual descent past Tiltil into the 
great plain and adds its waters to the Mapocha. The other flows 
westward, at first with gentle fall, then wildly down a gorge strewn 
with boulders, each a small hill in itself, till, after a sTiort but noisy 
course, it joins the Aconcagua at Llaillai. Along the precipitous side 
of this cliff, which is so perpendicular that a stone could be thrown 
from the rail carriage window down the giddy height hundreds of 
feet into the brawling brook below, the train whirls at the rate of 
24 miles an hour, here cutting off a projecting cliff by a tunnel, 
there running along a ledge excavated to receive it. As the sum- 
mit is approached, the rock scenery becomes grand in the extreme, 
for beds o'f conglomerate of great thickness rise, step upon step, 
towards the crest, worn,' from their varying hardness, into fantastic 
shapes. The contrast they pi;esent to the half-rounded outline of the 
porphyritic hills below, gives to the mountain scenery of this region 
a variety seldom seen in Chile. Looking down the gorge, as it widens 
into the Valley of Llaillai, flanked by hills, none of which seem 
willing to yield in height to its neighbors, the feeling would be 
oppressive did not the rapid motion and quick transition from one 
point of view to another produce a compensating exhilaration. 
There are no elements of quiet beauty such as one admires in the 
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nooks of the Alps to relieve the picture of barren solitude. On the 
contrary, rocky peaks and rocky ravines compose the landscape. 
But there is variety even in these rough features, for while some 
of the hills are wrinkled deeply and sharply, as if by age, others are 
furrowed by round, shallow lines as though prematurely old through 
constant association with their hoary sires. And in their crevices 
they grudgingly hold earth enough to support only the hardiest and 
ugliest of plants. What wonder that the people of Chile should 
be stolid, impassive, sad — living perpetually in the presence of nature 
in such awful moods. 

The summit reached, we descend by gentle grades, amidst low, 
rounded hills with their scanty covering of cacti and aloes, the 
banks of the Lampa. In and out the train winds through the tor- 
tuous valleys. At one moment the Cordillera is in front, and the next 
we have turned our back on it and are looking seaward. The 
Lampa is perennial and irrigates many a patch of ground in its nar- 
row valley, where the enkelino's hut is embowered in its vineyard, 
orchard and olive grove. Numerous holes in the hillside, which 
give access to gold mines, and several primitive quartz mills are 
passed ere we reach Tiltil — a few straggling adobe houses, but a 
town older than Santiago, for Indian gold workings attracted the 
first Spaniards to this region before Valdivia pitched upon the site 
of Santiago as that of the capital of the kingdom of Chile. Tiltil 
behind us, the valley rapidly widens. We pass to right and left 
spurs of the Coast range on one side, and of the Chacabuco, which 
sepiirates us from the Aconcagua, on the other, ere we enter the 
great longitudinal valley and reach Santiago. 

I spent some months in one of the recesses of the Coast range 
near Tiltil — the little mining town above described. I enjoyed most 
in my rambles what every mountain traveller appreciates, the 
gradual expansion and unfolding of the landscape as he ascends a 
high range, and the delightful surprise he often experiences when a 
summit is reached and a glorious view bursts on him from all sides. 
Looking down the canon from the Casa where I lived, the vast wall 
of the Andes, crowned by the several high peaks, over which pre- 
sides Aconcagua, filled the space left by the interlocking hills, 
and though fifty miles off, formed a distinct background to the pic- 
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ture. When we ascended the eastern slope of the Cordillera Cen- 
tral it was exciting to watch one subsidiary range of foot hills after 
another stand out distinctly from the confused mass of mountains 
grouped about the base of the mighty chain opposite us. At last 
the valley of the Lampa would appear, expanding into the great 
central plain, and when the crest of the range was reached, a pano- 
rama of wild grandeur would be revealed, look which way we might, 
which impressed itself indelibly upon my memory. 

One dark day in April a friend and I started in search of a peat- 
bog, said to exist near the summit of the range. We crossed the 
crest of the spur, past the Planchada mine, into a valley parallel with 
the one we had left, over bare cliffs composed of steeply tilted beds 
of porphyry, then through scattered clumps of oak, accacia and 
willows, which seemed to be a particular favorite of a beautiful para^ 
sitic plant which suffocated its victims by wrapping them in a gor- 
geous crimson shroud, and down a little stream whose banks were 
carpeted with a luxuriant growth of ferns, and which trickled 
through a tangle of bamboo canes, myrtLes and aromatic shrubs. 
After an hour and a half riding, and when to all appearance ap- 
proaching the crest of .another ridge, a view of startling extent 
burst upon us. 

We had reached one of the highest points of the Coast range. 
Looking westward, at our feet, but far, far below, lay the valley of 
Colliquay, occupied by a hamlet, with its green fields and orchards, 
and rows of poplars, but enclosed in all directions by a circle of 
mountains so complete that we could nowhere observe the gap by 
which the stream that fertilized the valley made its exit. And on 
all sides we looked down on a net-work of mountain ranges, inter- 
laced and interlocked into an inextricable mass, their sides steep and 
bare and wrinkled deep by gullies, from their summit to their base, 
and crowned sometimes by a precipitous escarpment, so intricately 
carved as to appear from a distance like a veil of stony lace-work 
thrown over the mountain crest. Away to the right, rose above the 
others, the high peak of the Robles mountain, and near it the cleft 
top of the Bell of Quillota, from this point of view more like a 
mitre than a bell, and between it and the sea could be traced, like a 
narrow silver thread, the river Aconcagua winding through the val- 
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ley of Quillota towards the sea. A glimpse we caught here and 
there of the fertile valleys which alternate with the mountain 
chains, their yellow stubble fields contrasting with the red or purple 
or gray mountain sides, even more vividly than with the green of 
their meadows. The plains of Casa Blanca stretched away to the left, 
and over the coast range, beyond these plains, fifty miles away, the 
sea itself closed in the gorgeous view. Though the day was hazy, 
yet so transparent is the Chilean atmosphere, that at that distance 
we distinctly saw the waves beating on the headlands. There was 
just mist enough to mellow the landscape and soften the harshness 
of the outline of the hills, which are sometimes almost painfully 
defined. 

Turning round, the scene was completely changed. Clouds filled 
the valleys, but above the clouds rose the summits of the hills, great 
and small, which cluster at the base of the Cordillera, and beyond 
them the blank wall of the Andes, streaked with snow, lost itself 
in a higher stratum of clouds, which completely veiled its peaks. As 
the afternoon advanced, the lower clouds cleared away and revealed 
to the north the valley of Tiltil, expanding into the great plain 
of Santiago and the high cross-range of Chacabuco, with its broad, 
elevated plateau, fertile in rainy seasons, closing in the Santiago 
valley and separating it from that of San Felipe. To the south the 
eastern spurs of the range on which we stood shut out any extensive 
view of the Santiago valley, but no intervening object was high 
enough to hide the 150 or 200 miles of the Andes, which could be 
taken in at a glance. 

We could see how the range on which we Stood influenced the 
climate to east and west of us. Clouds that afternoon hung heavily 
on the Cordillera side, but none on the Pacific ; and, as winter ad- 
vanced, snow lay deep on the eastern slope, when not a flake had 
fallen on the other. 

On another afternoon we rode over to the same spot, amidst shift- 
ing cloud scenery that rivalled in sublimity that of the mountains 
themselves. Nothing can be more exhilarating than to ride out of 
thick mist almost at a bound into bright sunshine and watch the sea 
of clouds at one's feet beating against the hilltops and against the 
crests of the mountain ranges, which rise like islands out of the 
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surging waves. That afternoon we got a clearer view of the Pacific 
and of the vessels sailing on it than before, though the landscape at 
large was dim with mist. The wind was blowing off the sea, and 
dense clouds formed as the current of air, laden with moisture, ap- 
proached the high, cold ridge of the range on which we stood. The 
sun, shining with a great slant underneath the cloud, fringed it with 
long, hanging, dark beams. Around us it was as black as when a 
thunderstorm is gathering, yet below the hills and valleys were 
glowing in the sunshine ; but we viewed them through a waving 
sheet of dark beams, which shifted and danced like the rays of the 
aurora borealis. 

When looking at a valley filled with clouds, it is easy to realize 
the period, so forcibly described by Darwin, when the elevation of 
the mountain system was in progress, when the tops of the present 
hills were islands like those of the Chiloe Archipelago and the pres- 
ent valleys were channels as tortuous as those of that intricate 
coast. 

It is only for a few weeks, however, in the winter season that 
Central Chile enjoys the luxury of clouds and rain; and a luxury 
they are, the delight of which no one can realize who has not long 
been deprived of them. A thrill of intense pleasure ran through me 
one morning as I awoke, after months of blazing fine weather, and 
heard the rain patter upon the window panes. The Chilean Andes 
is not the place to seek for the most fantastic cloud scenery, but 
there are seen betimes grand and strange effects. At sunrise one 
morning, there hung at some distance above Aconcagua a few 
clouds which gathered into one large mass of cirrus; but a current 
of warm air from the south, passing along the summits of the Cor- 
dillera, absorbed it in its descent, so that for along time the bottom 
of the cloud mass remained at a distance from the range, its under 
surface repeating in intaglio the peaks and broken outline of the 
Andes. 

In picturesqueness, however, this solid wall of rock and its peaks, 
rising like watch towers above the comparatively level summit, 
cannot compare with the Alps and their countless groups of pinna- 
cles of infinite variety of shape. But the Cordillera of the Andes 
is, above all mountain ranges, majestic in its imperturbable change- 
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lessness. Day after day in Summer time its features are not 
varied by even a passing clond. The higher peaks of the Santiago 
Andes lie within the limit of perpetual snow, and in winter time 
snow lies upon this range almost to its base, but owing to the high 
wind that blows with invariable regularity and almost as invariable 
force, at and above the altitude of 12,000 feet snow lies only in the 
ravines. After a winter storm the sun will rise over a pure white 
range, or the glistening sheet will be broken by only a few parallel 
dark lines drawn across the peaks, which mark the bedding of the 
horizontal strata of sedimentary rocks, of which the cones were 
built in comparatively recent geological eras, but so long ago as to 
allow time for their elevation from the sea bottom to their present 
cloudy height. Ere the sun has set, however, the range is sure to 
have recovered its wonted aspect, and longitudinal streaks of snow 
filling the deep ravines now alternate with the exposed steeply tilted 
rocky cliffs. During the day, while this transformation is being 
effected, sheets of snow are driven for thousands of feet to leeward 
of Aconcagua, which look -so like smoke issuing from a cleft in a 
crater that nothing but positive knowledge to the contrary pre- 
vents our accepting as con-ect the popular designation of the moun- 
tain — the Vblcan de Aconcagua. One evening, after vacillating all 
day between reliance on one's senses and trust in good reasoning, as 
we watched the smoke reefs whirling away into space from the 
very crater of the cone, there flickered at the very spot a light so 
like the flashing flame of Stromboli seen from a distance on a dark 
night that it required no little effort to persuade ourselves that the 
smoke had been only snow and the flame was a twinkling star. 

In mountain scenery the drifting snow is sometimes as produc- 
tive of strange aerial effects as clouds themselves. I well remem- 
ber once driving up Clear Creek in Colorado on a bright winter 
day when a high wind was blowing the dry snow in a thin sheet 
from the level tops of one of its steep sides right across the canon. 
The sun was deep down in the heavens and shining from the same 
direction as that from which the wind blew, and thus it happened 
that although the trees were out of sight it threw long, ghostly 
shadows of firs, which grew a little back of the brink of the gorge, 
upon the transparent veil of snow above our heads. 
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The Cordillera, and in fact all the lifeless scenery of Chile, would 
be more dreary still were it not for the colors of the rocks. Some 
of the diorites are red with iron, others purple, while alternating 
with these and other dark tints are beds of pure white kaolin. The 
disintegration of the ferruginous rook gives a brick-red color to the 
soil, which would tire the eye extremely were there not always 
within glance the vivid green of laurels, myrtles and other trees 
with glassy leaves. These, with many grotesque forms of vege- 
table life, fill up a fitting foreground to the grand outline of the 
scenery. 

The products, and consequently the pursuits and habits of the 
people in the North and South, differ widely, mining being the 
almost exclusive occupation of the North, agriculture of the South. 

The line between the fertile and arid zone — or the parallel of 
Valparaiso and Santiago — is that which divides the mining from the 
agricultural section of the country. South of that parallel the 
coast range yields a little gold, and the Cordillera an insignificant 
quantity of argentiferous copper ore, and far South, at Lota, on 
the coast, lie Chile's coal mines; but well nigh all the silver and 
copper comes from the northern provinces. 

The mines which yield the former are in the Coast and Central 
ranges. The most productive silver mines are in spurs of the Cor- 
dillera, where, when copper also occurs, it is associated with arsenic, 
antimony and more or less silver. 

The great mines which have for the past quarter of a century 
supplied the world with half its copper are all but one situated 
at about thirty miles from the coast on dry hill-sides, difficult of 
access. They are not those which, after the declaration of Chile's 
independence, first attracted English money to be so recklessly in- 
vested in mining and smelting schemes, and whose only immediate 
yield was to literature, in Capt. Francis Bond Head's (afterwards 
Sir F. B. Head) charming little book, " A Ride Across the Pampas." 
A very different man, Chas. Lambert, was in charge of another 
English company, which, however, even his genius could not rescue 
from the failure inevitably incidental from injudicious interference 
by the London office. But when, in 1847, he was working the 
Brillador mine, near Serena, for himself, he achieved a very notable 
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success by the adoption of European methods of mining and smelt- 
ing, and he taught his neighbors that ore must be extracted by the 
ton instead of by the pound, if mining is to be a profitable investment. 

Now, the three great mining districts of Tomaya, Carrizal-alto 
and Chafiaral — whose mines are owned and worked by associations 
of Chilian gentlemen, are connected each by its line of railroad with 
smelting works and with the coast, are supplied with the best 
machinery, and worked well and systematically and on a very exten- 
sive scale, yielding profit from an ore 'which would be despised in 
our Western country, and under conditions of climate and situation, 
though not of wages, as unfavorable as any that exist there. This 
great expansion of the copper trade is of recent date. 

Stone implements found in old carbonate mines imply that the 
aborigines in pre-historic times possessed sufficient skill to reduce 
the ore to metal, a skill greater than that displayed by our North 
American Indian, who derived their copper as metal from the native 
copper mines of Lake Superior. In Spanish times these same car- 
bonate ores were reduced to excellent metal, but in veiy small quan- 
tities, and in very primitive adobe furnaces, for in 1 795 the official 
returns give us the total product as only 1,000 tons. In 1824 it did 
not exceed twice that amount. Whereas of late years it has reached 
60,000 tons. 

During the first quarter of a century the product of silver 
remained small and constant at under $200,000, but the successive 
discovery of Chanarcilio, Tres Puntas and Lomas Bayas, in the 
desert north and south of the Copiopo, and last of all Caracoles, 
within the disputed zone between Bolivia and Chile, have kept the 
production for over forty years at above $3,000,000 annually. Gold, 
on the other hand, has almost ceased to figure among Chile's pro- 
ducts; whereas in 1790 it headed the list with 1721,754 as.the amount 
returned to the mint as oro quintado, on which 5 per cent, duty was 
paid. Not half that quantity is now extracted. The decline in pro- 
duct is chiefly due to the high price of labor. 

In 1865 Chile produced: 

Gold 1380,000 

Silver 3,500,000 

Copper — 60,560 tons at $300 18,168,000 

122,048,000 
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When we consider that, leaving in each case coal out of the 
account, and estimating iron as pig, Chile produced before the 
war per head of her population $10 worth of metal ; while this 
country, with its great West and the high price of iron and 
copper, produced last year per head of the population less than 
$4, and Great Britain per head of her population less than $3; 
when we recollect that most of this large product of Chile is 
derived from an ore of little value, requiring skillful and costly 
treatment, with much expenditure of fuel and labor to reduce 
to metal, we begin to realize what a mining country really is 
and how intimately mining must influence the whole life of the 
people. There not only is a very large part of the laboring popula- 
tion engaged exclusively in mining, but many of the farmers and 
farm laborers have little mining ventures, to give zest to life, while 
their masters, the large land-owners, are most of them also mine- 
owners, and every merchant in the country, great or small, has been 
dragged into the maelstrom, and has an indirect and too often a 
direct interest in mining as an habilitador or advancer. And mining 
and gambling being related amusements, the subtle influence of the 
former in aggravating the recklessness of the whole population 
must not be left out of our estimate. 

Formerly miners belonged to a close guild, from which inexperi- 
ence was carefully excluded. The members of it wore a peculiar 
dress, now rarely seen and only in small native-worked mines. But 
with the extraordinary demand of late, extraordinary precautions 
have disappeared; but, nevertheless, in manual skill, especially in 
single-hand drilling, the Chile miner proves a match for the most 
dexterous European. But with Indian aversion or inability to learn, 
he never acquires the knowledge necessary to timbering or laying 
out a straight piece of work, and therefore never rises to the posi- 
tion of a foreman. 

In days of yore, ore was brought to surface entirely on the backs 
of ore carriers — apires — a class inferior to the miners, but whose 
exploits of endurance are wonderful. They still find employment 
in the lower levels of some of the large, and do all the lifting in all 
the smaller mines. The apir wears very little clothing, and carries 
his burden on his back in a wide-mouthed leather basket. The 
average load is 200 pounds, and this, the rule is, he is to raise 600 
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feet without stopping. But far heavier loads have been carried as 
tests of strength. Darwin mentions, as an extraordinary feat, 300 
pounds being brought from a deep mine by an apir- but a more 
surprising instance of endurance was exhibited when Mr. TJrmeneta 
was collecting specimens for the London Exhibition of 1851. An 
apir is then said to have carried to surface from a depth of 540 feet, 
in the Pike mine, a mass of ore weighing 350 pounds. In the native 
mines the galleries are narrow, crooked and often low, and these 
galleries, at different depths, are connected by others as narrow and 
low, such as, in English mining parlance, would be called winzes, 
and which are vertical or inclined according as the dip of the vein 
is steep or flat. Instead of being provided with ladders, the notched 
trunks of small trees, tied end to end by leather thongs, supplied 
the means of passage from one level to another. Up these notched 
sticks the apir drags his heavy load, and down them he swings him- 
self with his empty capacho at a rate which only a lifetime of practice 
can enable him to attain. On reaching surface he is a pitiable object; 
streaming with perspiration, his breast heaving, every muscle quiv- 
ering, uttering a painful, wheezing, whistling cry, and apparently, 
about to drop from exhaustion. He leans for a few seconds against 
the nearest support, tilts the load out of his basket and rushes back 
down the ladders and through the rough, uneven galleries with the 
zest of a schoolboy hurrying from his tasks. An accident seldom 
occurs, and both ore carriers and miners appear healthy. Their 
occupations are, however, inimical to longevity, and their habits of 
life do not act as a corrective. 

Mr. TJrmeneta, at the Pique mine, tried to induce his miners to 
live in the comfortable blocks of buildings he erected for their 
accommodation, but they preferred their own scattered hovels of 
loose stones, thatched with grass, on the plea that while living in 
the row their rest, when they had to take it by day, was disturbed 
by their fellow-lodgers ; but the real reason probably was that their 
Indian instincts revolted at houses. They are, moreover, a reck- 
less, spendthrift race, more given to gambling than even the agri- 
cultural laborers or peons. And low as is the moral and social con- 
dition of the peon, that of the miner is lower still, despite his greater 
intelligence. The following table of illegitimacy, by provinces. 
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proceeding from the exclusively agricultural districts of the South 
to the exclusively mining districts of the North, speaks for itself : 



Colony of Megallanes . 
Province of Chiloe .... 
Colony of Llanuehue . 

„ „ Valdivia . . . 

„ „ Arauco , . . . 

„ „ Concepcion . 

„ „ Nuble 

„ „ Maule 

jj jj XBilCHi- • ■ . < • 

„ „ Curico 

„ „ Colchagua . 

„ „ Santiago . . . 

„ „ Valparaiso . 

„ „ Aconcagua . 

„ ,, Coquimbo. . 

„ ., Atacama . . . 



Average . 
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J) 
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3.75 



Some special causes to which this unfortunate state of morals is 
attributable are curious. One cause, which illustrates the persist- 
ency of inherited habit, is, that there is among the upper classes an 
unusual demand for wet nurses, owing to the fact, it is alleged, 
that in the old colonial days the Spanish lady would not nurse her 
child, and now her descendant cannot. Another cause is found in 
the shifting character of the population of the North. A silver 
mining region is one year flourishing and the seat of a large popu- 
lation, and the next deserted. And, at any rate, the miner there, who 
has no proprietary interest in a mine, is like the miner heVe, restless 
and always changing his abode. The wife consequently has not 
such control over her husband as in a settled community she would 
have, and, therefore, she prefers holding him by bonds of preference 
rather than in legal shackles, out of which he could so easily slip by 
merely seeking employment elsewhere. Respectable women, there- 
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fore, prefer to remain unmarried rather than run the risk of alien- 
ating their partners by demanding a bestowal of their rights and 
then attempting to enforce them. 

Chile has always been the granary of the West Coast and of Buenos 
Ayres, though the export of cereals, till recently, has been trifling. 
The following extract from Don Juan de Ulloa gives a curious 
picture of the trade a century ago, and describes Valparaiso as a 
very insignificant place — a mere trading mart like Portobello on the 
Isthmus — visited periodically by a shifting population: "The near- 
ness of Valparaiso to Santiago," he says, " gives it the commei-ce 
which formerly belonged to Concepcion. This circumstance peoples 
and maintains it, and is the cause of its rapidly growing prosperity. 
At present the whole Callao fleet, carrying on the trade between Peru 
and Chile, meets here. Usually the ships arrive empty, for their 
only cargo on their southern trip is the few productions of Peru 
consumed in Chile; but they return laden with wheat, tallow, hides, 
dried meat and fruit. There are ships which in the course of the 
summer — that is, from November to June — make three voyages. 
During the intervening months the owners of the haciendas and the 
■wagoners are busy refilling the empty stores. Thus trafiic is con- 
tinuous by sea and land." 

" The ship owner, whose establishment is invariably in Lima or 
Callao, forms a partnership with the haciendado of Chile, and the 
cargo carried in his ship is sold on joint account. But occasionally 
shipowners take the produce at a fixed freight, which amounts, if 
the cargo be wheat, to more than its value, for the fanega is not 
worth more than 10-12 reals (a trifle more than it is worth in Con- 
cepcion), while the freight amounts to from 12 reals to 2 dollars, and 
sometimes more. The value of the wheat is, therefore, in Callao 
(the fanega being there 5 arrohas and 5 lbs., and not 6 arrohas as in 
Chile) from 24 to 31 reals. As the trade is confined to the summer 
months, it is then only that Valparaiso is crowded, for so soon as 
winter sets in most of the summer population returns to Santiago 
and there remain those alone whom business engagements detain."* 

* Don Jorge Juan and Don Antonio de Ulloa, Relacion Historica del Viage 
a la Amereca Meridonal, Madrid, 1748, Vol, 3, page 366. 
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When the revolution threw trade open to foreign competition, 
Valparaiso took a rapid stride — too rapid, indeed, at first. For Eng- 
lish merchants so flooded the market with English goods that many 
articles sold in Valparaiso at less than their cost price, and thus it 
happened that between 1820-31, there occurred a period of almost 
retrogression. But since then the progress had been rapid and un- 
checked. The population in 1820 hardly reached 5,000.* In 1865, 
there were 68,964 residents, and a floating population, according to 
the ofiicial census, of 1,474. Of the residents 4,961 were foreigners, 
the principal components of this number being 1,044 English, 963 
Germans, and 799 French. 

The railway between Valparaiso and Santiago and that from San- 
tiago southward towards Chilean, by giving an outlet through Val- 
paraiso to the agricultural productions of the Central valley, bene- 
fitted it so notably that from 1855-1866 the population increased 
41.9 per cent. But it may happen that when the railway shall be 
completed to Chilean, where it will connect with the Chilean & Tal- 
cuhano road now open, another outlet being given, Valparaiso may 
cease to monopolize the trade. One cannot help thinking that Con- 
cepcion will one day or other win it back in part from its successful 
rival, for sooner or later the intrepid Araucanian Indian must yield 
to firearms and civilization, and the hundreds of squares miles of 
fertile country he has withheld for centuries from imperial Spain 
and republican Chile must be added to the arable land of the Re- 
public. At present the Araucanian Territory cuts the country and 
the Central valley in two. The Santiago & Chilean R. R. runs to 
its confines, and then turns at right angles to the coast at Concep- 
cion and Talcuhano. Were this hostile barrier not interposed, the 
Southern Railway might run to Port Montt, a thriving colony of 
German immigrants in the part of the Republic south of Araucania, 
where the Central Valley terminates in the Gulf of Reloncavi. 
When this will take place, Concej>cion will be midway between 
Santiago and Port Montt, and more favorably situated, therefore, by 
far than Valparaiso as a shipping port for the cereals of the valley 
of San Fernando, then open from end to end for a distance of 500 

* John Mier's Travels in Chile. Vol. 1, page 446. 
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miles. What that great valley may ultimately produce it is impossible 
to calculate, but we know what a part of it is yielding now. Till 1848, 
Chile raised only what wheat sufficed to supply Peru and her own 
wants; but then California offered so favorable a foreign market 
that Chile was tempted to take advantage of it. In that year Cali- 
fornia took from her $52,383 worth of cereals, and in 1850, $1,427, 
955 worth. But by that time California had commenced to grow 
wheat for herself, and her demand on Chile so rapidly fell off, that 
in 1856 it ceased altogether, and by 1860, California exported as 
much as she did. But the Californian trade had awakened Chile to 
a consciousness of her resources, for in 1848, beside what she ex- 
ported to California, she shipped to England $90,600. This begin- 
ning was trifling, but the trade rapidly assumed greater proportions. 
In 1860, there were exported $3,604,685, of wheat, and in 1873, the 
shipments had swelled to nearly treble that araount,viz., $1 1,347,599. 

If we take together the exports of her mines, wheat fields and 
mountain sides, we find that this little people of 2,000,000 souls 
supplies the world with 136,000,000 worth of necessaries, in the 
form of gold, silver, copper, cereals, hides, tallow, dried meat, 
honey, etc., or $18 per head of the population. 

General education has, however, not kept pace with the growth 
of material prosperity. The upper strata of society, through 
wealth, education and foreign travel, are refined and liberal minded; 
but although there is a good university, where men of eminence, 
especially in science, teach; as well as lyceums, technical schools and 
common schools; abundance of well-written newspapers and peri- 
odicals and a very fair body of native literature of a more permanent 
kind, these elevating influences have not reached the mining and 
agricultural population, who are ignorant and superstitious, and 
whose habitations and modes of life are as primitive as though they 
had never emerged from the savage state. 

What influence the war will have it is diflicult to predict. The 
army has been drawn from the lower strata of society. These 
miners 2a\<\. peons have gone out into the world under circumstances 
likely to teach them their power and to whet their wits to the 
uttermost. Will they return to their old enkelinage or will they 
not, like the Russians after the late war, want to try some of those 
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visionary and impracticable theories of which they will have heard 
80 much in Lima, from which their leaders in the past have so 
sedulously endeavored to protect them, and which, though they have 
wrought so injuriously for their enemies, are not the less fascinating? 
I think this will be the direction of change. If the people are fit for 
it, the change will be for the better. One result of a liberal 
policy will be opening up the great southern country to emigration. 
The Church, both in Peru and Chile, has opposed any but Catholic 
emigration. German colonists of Port Monte are chiefly Bavarians. 
The South is a congenial home, climatically, for emigrants from 
northern Europe. If they enter, there is not likely to be a serious 
retrogi'ession towards the license of radicalism, while at the same 
time they will resist any approach towards absolutism. 

At any rate, Chile owes half a century of good government to 
her oligarchical rulera. Disapprove as we and their liberal op- 
ponents may of some of their principles and practices, they have 
made their country trusted and respectable abroad. They have 
shown the world that at least one South American republic is 
governed vfithout fraud and without violence. And at home they 
have held control, through the constituted legislative and 
executive channels, and taught all classes that liberty need not 
of necessity degenerate into anarchy; though at the same time they 
have proved, what we know to be possible from experience nearer 
home, that the essential liberties of the citizen may be respected 
by the party in power, while it is indulging in a very wide lati- 
tude of political license. 



